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CHAPTER XIV 


A THEORY OF MORAL INTEGRATION IN 
LARGE CITIES 


JE HAVE finished our present journey. 
It is but a place to pause, not the 
end of a quest. In science one never reaches 
the end of a quest, for new goals are envis- 
aged before one reaches the old. What 
seemed like a satisfying stopping point at 
the beginning turns out to be only a spot to 
linger for a while to refresh one’s self for the 
trek to come. During the pause, however, it 
is the scientist’s duty to take stock of what 
he has seen and done, to transfer his particu- 
lar journey to the map of theory so that it 
will be meaningful for others. It is in this 
spirit that I will try to draw together the 
findings of my research so far and to spin 
from them a theory. Like all theory, it is 
tentative and provisional. It must be tested 
on new data, probably revised, and, per- 
haps in some form, ultimately confirmed. 
It is only a step, but without steps we make 
no progress. 

My research has dealt with large Ameri- 
can cities only, and it is therefore with 
respect to them alone that I can sketch a 
theory of moral integration. One might ex- 
pect that many points of the theory would 
find confirmation if applied to cities of other 
lands, or even if applied to other kinds of 
large groups. But until research actually 
affords such confirmation, we are on safer 
ground not to generalize beyond the uni- 
verse from which our data came. Certainly 
it would be most unscientific to draw any 
inferences about the moral integration of 
small groups. Although we might expect 
ultimately to be able to build theoretical 
bridges between the small- and large-group 
situations, there are so many differences in 
their social characteristics that no simple 
translation of theory from one to the other 
is likely to be adequate. 


In chapter i it was stated that moral in- 
tegration in any group is the degree to which 
there is a set of common ends and values 
toward which all the members are oriented 
and in terms of which the life of the group is 
organized. Another way of saying the same 
thing might be that moral integration is the 
degree to which the areas of possible friction 
or conflict within the group are covered by 
a set of moral norms that are accepted and 
implemented by all. Isolated primitive 
groups are likely to constitute the best ex- 
ample of high moral integration, because 
each of them has worked out over the cen- 
turies a way of life that is closely adjusted 
to the needs of an unchanging habitat. There 
has been time for the processes of selection 
to work upon moral norms, so that the group 
finds itself in possession of a set of rules that 
are accepted by all and have the weight of 
tradition behind their enforcement. Obvi- 
ously a large civilized group, like a city, may 
fall short of perfect moral integration in a 
number of ways. New areas of friction may 
not be covered at all by norms; different 
segments of the group may have differing 
sets of norms; norms that are accepted may 
be very feebly implemented. Since a great 
many factors in the life of large groups affect 
each of these possibilities, there is an almost 
infinite number of attributes of that life that 
might have causal significance for moral in- 
tegration. I can only deal in my theoretical 
formulation with those that have emerged 
as important in my own research. 

A cause is here defined as a difference be- 
tween two antecedent situations which can 
be rationally connected with a subsequent 
difference between them known as the effect. 
It is necessary that in all other respects the 
two original situations be the same, or at 
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least that other factors be “‘controlled” by 
statistical manipulation. Thus if one large 
group of boys is matched with another large 
group of boys on all characteristics thought 
to be relevant to honesty on examinations 
except the age of parents, and if those with 
younger parents turn out to be more honest 
than those with older parents, age of parents 
is said to have causal significance. The 
theory that might be tentatively put for- 
ward would be that younger parents par- 
ticipate socially on more equal terms with 
their children and thus give them greater 
social maturity, which in turn makes the 
children appreciate better the need for the 
rather abstract principle of honesty in 
examinations. 

It is obvious that the controls that have 
been achieved in my studies of cities have 
been very imperfect. I am in no position to 
assert that we have been able to make the 
situations “‘in all other respects the same” 
by holding factors constant statistically. We 
have attempted to do this so far as possible, 
but the obstacles have by no means been 
surmounted. Hence the theory that follows 
must be regarded as a most tentative formu- 
lation, even for cities. 

Although it is at best a rather arbitrary 
procedure to classify causes, a classification 
will be made for the sake of clarity of exposi- 
tion. On the basis of sociological theory and 
of my own empirical research, it seems best 
to distinguish causes affecting (1) the com- 
patibility of moral norms, (2) the adequacy 
of moral norms, and (3) the efficiency of the 
processes working toward compatibility and 
adequacy. The first two are essentially 
static conceptions; the last, dynamic. 

The simplest case of incompatibility of 
moral norms is that of two sets of people 
living in the same community but possessing 
different sets of common ends and values. 
Such a disagreement will have very serious 
consequences, because their differing orien- 
tations will almost inevitably result in con- 
flict, provided there is any interaction at all. 
The only possible order under these condi- 
tions is one enforced by power. And even 
this is likely to prove unstable, since it is an 
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order that will crumble with any marked 
shift in the balance of power. 

Ends and values, and the norms of con- 
duct in which they are embodied, rarely 
develop rapidly. They are usually rooted in 
culture. Hence incompatibility among sets 
of them is likely to be a reflection of cul- 
tural diversity among the members of the 
community. To the degree that our index of 
heterogeneity deals with foreign-born popu- 
lations, this is probably the chief reason for 
its negative correlation with moral integra- 
tion. It has been recognized for many gen- 
erations that it is difficult to avoid friction 
between native Americans and foreign-born 
immigrants because of the differing stand- 
ards of value embodied in their respective 
cultures. Those cities that have large immi- 
grant minorities are handicapped in this 
respect. 

A similar sort of incompatibility, though 
not so well marked, is that which occurs 
through the overlapping of regional mores. 
It so happens that the case for which we 
have evidence—Bordertown—is marginal 
between the North and the South, and it is 
therefore with respect to the problem of 
Negro-white relations that the overlap is 
most important. Since, however, that prob- 
lem has greater complexity than just a con- 
flict between regional mores, we will defer 
its consideration. Other examples of the 
strain incident to regional marginality are: 
the contrast between the bustling northern 
way of life and the more leisurely pace of the 
South, as embodied in different sets of peo- 
ple in Bordertown; and the contrast be- 
tween the southern attitude of paternalism, 
which is apparently directed toward lower- 
class whites as well as Negroes, and the more 
egalitarian attitude of northerners. It is in- 
teresting to speculate whether the relatively 
poor showing of Portland, Oregon, in moral 
integration (Table 6) might be in part due 
to the divergence in point of view between 
the indigenous culture of the lumbering 
era in the Northwest and the culture of east- 
erners who have more recently migrated 
there. At all events, it is a hypothesis worthy 
of further testing that the interpenetration 
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of regional mores is an obstacle to moral 
integration. 

When we come to explain why a high 
proportion of Negroes in a city impairs 
moral integration, we cannot fall back on 
the biological explanation that is held by 
many naive persons. This explanation may 
take two forms: either that the Negro is 
inherently inferior and therefore is unable to 
shape his conduct consistently in terms of 
moral norms or that the biological difference 
between whites and Negroes produces con- 
flicting norms which make the Negro race ap- 
pear to be degenerate from the standpoint 
of the dominant white society. Students of 
heredity and anthropologists who have 
studied primitive cultures around the world 
agree that there is no evidence that racial 
germ plasms have a differential effect upon 
the character of moral systems. There are 
plenty of examples both of morally inte- 
grated Negro communities and of morally 
integrated mixed communities, like many 
in Brazil. 

Nor can much weight be given to the 
explanation in terms of original cultural di- 
versity. The Negro in America is not in the 
same position as the foreign-born. Although 
there are certainly traces of African culture 
among American Negroes, it would be hard 
to argue that these are the basis for the fric- 
tion at the present time. The slave trade 
virtually ceased a century and a half ago, 
so that there has been an opportunity for 
several successive generations to become 
acculturated to the ways of the dominant 
white group. The principal answers must 
lie in other directions. 

Some importance may be assigned, how- 
ever, to cultural diversity that has been 
developed in this country. Because of the 
history of slavery and the superiority feel- 
ings of whites that follow therefrom, the 
Negroes have been held at arms’ length and 
have been forced to live in a segregated seg- 
ment of our society. Their intimate contacts 
are almost exclusively among members of 
their own race. In many respects this has 
produced a society within a society, with its 
own peculiar orientations and its own pe- 
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culiar moral standards. Constituting a domi- 
nated and somewhat helpless group, the 
Negro society has developed some modes of 
conduct which it feels justifiable in view of 
the inequalities of power and opportunity. 
For instance, Negro domestic servants, espe- 
clally in the South, are likely to feel that it 
is perfectly proper to take home leftovers of 
food from the tables of their white em- 
ployers. What would be petty larceny under 
normal conditions is not merely condoned 
—as it often is by the white employers— 
but is regarded by the Negro society as 
legitimate. 

This explanation in terms of two sepa- 
rated communities with divergent moral 
codes will not take us far, however. If this 
were the only condition affecting the con- 
duct of Negroes in our cities, larger incre- 
ments of them in the population would not 
be nearly so disruptive of moral integration 
as is the case. We must bring into focus the 
relations between the two groups and the 
effect of those relations on both groups, but 
particularly on the Negroes. In order to do 
this it will be helpful to present the formula- 
tion of Gunnar Myrdal, the Swedish sociolo- 
gist, whose book, An American Dilemma, 
made a great contribution to our under- 
standing of the Negro problem. 

Myrdal’s main point is that the dilemma 
is in the conscience of white America. Our 
Constitution states that all persons are to 
be accorded full democratic rights, but our 
conduct toward Negroes belies this principle 
most of the time. This is not simply a case 
of failing to live up to moral norms that one 
accepts. Actually many whites believe that 
it is right to treat Negroes as they do. Nor 
can we say that the democratic principles 
constitute mere abstract theory that has no 
moral force. Myrdal maintains that the 
American Creed is a fact of real importance 
—that it does influence behavior. What we 
must recognize is that our consciences are 
not simple structures. There are levels or 
aspects of conscience that are somewhat in- 
compatible. In one situation, one of them 
becomes salient and controls behavior; in a 
different situation, another one comes to the 
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fore. Let us illustrate. Suppose that a close 
friend of a southern white lawyer were mur- 
dered by an unidentified Negro. The lawyer 
would probably approve an immediate 
search for firearms of all homes in the Negro 
quarter of the town without search war- 
rants—a procedure clearly in violation of 
constitutional rights. And yet he might 
defend with great skill and personal convic- 
tion the right of a Negro not to have his 
property confiscated by the state without 
due process of law. The attitude adopted 
depends upon the group with which the 
lawyer identifies himself at the time and the 
moral norms which that group supports. In 
the former case he would be oriented in 
terms of the dominant white segment of the 
community that feels that there must be 
instant and drastic retaliation for any act 
that threatens its supremacy. In the second 
case he is probably oriented to the legal pro- 
fession and its respect for our traditional 
constitutional protections. Since there is 
nothing in the latter case that would make 
the norms of the white group salient in his 
conscience, and since the successful conduct 
of the case might bring him the respect of 
his professional colleagues, he defines the 
situation in the broad framework of demo- 
cratic rights. 

What has all this to do with the relation 
between the proportions of Negroes in city 
populations and moral integration? Merely 
this: that the incompatibility of norms in 
the white conscience produces a situation of 
great insecurity and frustration for Negroes. 
Opportunities and rights are held out with 
one hand and taken away with the other. 
The Negro naturally tends to identify him- 
self with that set of moral norms which gives 
him the fullest lhfe—the rights enunciated 
by the Declaration and the Constitution. 
He tends to regard himself as similar to any 
other human being for the enjoyment of 
those rights (as indeed he is). He finds that 
the whites do too—occasionally—but that 
more of the time they operate in terms of 
the norms of their caste, class, neighbor- 
hood, or other lesser grouping. They go to 
great lengths, for instance, to keep his resi- 
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dence in a segregated district. Thus a Negro 
is always subject to two handicaps. First, 
his developmental reach exceeds his grasp, 
for he never receives the full equality of 
treatment which the American Creed pre- 
scribes. This produces frustration. But on 
top of this he is uncertain of where he 
stands, even if he stands comparatively well. 
No matter how pleasant his relations with 
whites may be and how much opportunity 
he is being afforded, he never knows when 
some incident quite beyond his control may 
precipitate a situation in which all his secu- 
rity may vanish overnight. 

By the terms of the social situation in 
which they live, then, Negroes are unstable 
persons. They may, under extreme provoca- 
tion, strike out at the whites who are the 
causes of their frustrations and insecurities. 
More often they channel their aggressions 
against their own people, getting into the 
scrapes and fights which whites delight to 
point to as showing their inferiority. It is 
obvious that the more such people a city 
contains, the greater its problems of moral 
integration. 

It is interesting to wonder whether there 
is a reciprocal effect upon whites. Theoreti- 
cally it would seem likely that the more 
Negroes there are in a community, the larger 
the proportion of whites that would be con- 
fronted with moral dilemmas; and there- 
fore the more frequently would they prove 
unstable in their own conduct. Hence, the 
larger the proportion of Negroes, the less 
the city-wide moral integration of the white 
segment of the community. It is of course 
obvious that additions to the colored popu- 
lation might increase the cohesion within 
the white group, but this is segmental, not 
community, integration. 

It will be surprising to most readers that 
we did not find that northern cities, given 
an equal degree of racial heterogeneity, in- 
tegrate themselves better than southern 
cities. We do not have explanatory evidence 
on the matter, but it seems reasonable to 
suppose that the regional mores have two 
counterbalancing effects. Under the more 
repressive mores of the South, the Negroes 
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are more frustrated; in the North, they are 
more uncertain of their position. Most Ne- 
groes seem to prefer the uncertainty to the 
frustration, but the northern situation does 
not seem to be any more productive of moral 
integration than the southern. 

Our statistical data tended to show that 
a wide divergence in class status within a 
community is inimical to moral integration. 
Our survey data gave only limited support 
to this hypothesis. The existence of socio- 
economic extremes undoubtedly makes for 
some difference in schemes of ultimate ends 
and values, or at least makes for differing 
interpretations of the meaning of any com- 
mon scheme. Other studies have provided 
much more evidence on this point than ours 
does.* It is this kind of incompatibility of 
norms upon which the whole Marxist theory 
relies to produce the “inevitable” revolution 
in capitalist countries. 

The fact that the partial correlation of 
rental spread with moral integration was 
only —.4o (the real significance of which is 
best understood by the square, .16) when 
racial and national heterogeneity was held 
constant would indicate that, though a fac- 
tor of importance, it is not of the supreme 
importance, in American society at least, 
that Marxist theory assumes. 

Even if there were no problems of com- 
patibility among the moral norms upon 
which the people of a city were acting, there 
would still be the question of their ade- 
quacy. By this I mean that the norms might 
not work to produce an integrated commu- 
nity life under the conditions at the time. 
This would be the case if there had occurred 
a recent change in conditions that had out- 
moded the traditional set of norms. It is 
obvious that there will be a tendency for 
this situation to cure itself, for, as people 
become aware of the inadequacy of existing 
moral controls, they will tend to foster new 
ones. Even in the absence of awareness, the 
slow processes of social evolution would 
tend to eliminate the maladapted norms 

tSee Alfred Winslow Jones, Life, Liberty and 


Property (Philadelphia, 1941); Richard Centers, 
The Psychology of Social Classes (Princeton, 1949). 
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and to select appropriate new ones from the 
variations that are always being produced. 
But this curative process takes time, and 
in the interval moral integration is impaired. 

Mediana seemed to be a city suffering 
from this delayed adaptation. Although the 
other cities had grown about as rapidly, we 
did not detect the same symptoms in them. 
The reason for the difference seems to be 
that Mediana was not equally challenged 
during the depression years. The problems 
of a big city have crept upon it unawares. 
The rank and file of its citizens have retained 
their “small-town” orientation. This makes 
the group goals inadequate to the situation. 
The people do not feel as much group re- 
sponsibility for meeting the problems of the 
city as do citizens elsewhere. Norms ade- 
quate for a simpler day are in need of supple- 
ment and revision. We could perhaps gen- 
eralize the case of Mediana by saying that 
any process of “change without challenge” 
would tend to bring about inadequacy. 

We have another bit of evidence that 
seems to confirm this proposition. Although 
the veterans in the four cities did not like 
their communities as well as the nonveterans 
(the scores were 3.87 and 4.11, respectively), 
they proved more eager to participate in 
community affairs (2.97 and 2.48). The first 
of these squares with the age group data in 
Table 52, but the second runs counter to 
the general trend shown by that table. The 
veterans are evidently much more com- 
munity-minded than others of the 21-34 
age group. A reasonable interpretation is 
that they have seen more of the world 
and are therefore more keenly aware of the 
need for constructive efforts on the part of 
citizens to meet social problems. They have 
been challenged, and therefore their norms 
are more adequate than those of the non- 
veterans. 

Our third set of causes affecting the de- 
gree of moral integration of a city has to do 
with the efficiency of the processes working 
toward compatibility and adequacy of 
moral norms. Under this head we will dis- 
cuss three causal factors: (1) the rate of 
population mobility, (2) the degree of com- 
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munity orientation of character-building in- 
stitutions, and (3) the effectiveness of com- 
munity leadership. 

It will be remembered that our index of 
mobility correlates negatively with moral 
integration. This may be in part because 
regional mores interpenetrate through mi- 
gration, but the main reason is probably 
that the various elements of the population 
and the organizations in which they are 
active need to grow together through time. 
Persons and groups need to become adapted 
to one another by the give-and-take of 
everyday life. Mobility interferes with this 
process. Persons who have recently arrived 
in the city and those who expectsoon to 
leave do not have much stake in the com- 
munity. They are not active in the many 
subgroups that make up the web of the 
city’s life. They do not identify themselves 
with the city or its constituent parts suff- 
ciently either to make the norms of their 
conduct correspond with those generally 
accepted in the community or to take any 
responsibility for promoting a more ade- 
quate set of such norms. 

Sociologists have coined the term “ano- 
mie’’—a state of normlessness—to describe 
the situation of those who are socially mo- 
bile to a high degree. Though this may be 
a true description of a small proportion, the 
probability is that most of those to whom 
this term is applied are not without any 
norms of conduct. It is rather that those 
aspects of their consciences that are repre- 
sentative of broader loyalties are in relative 
abeyance, while those aspects which repre- 
sent their loyalty to narrower groups like 
the family, their circle of immediate friends, 
and their occupational “buddies” are sali- 
ent. In time, such narrow loyalties will take 
their place within a larger framework of 
community responsibility, but any city 
that has a highly mobile population will 
always have a certain proportion of its 
citizenry who are not orienting their con- 
sciences toward community-wide norms. To 
state the matter conversely, the stable rela- 
tions of persons to groups and of groups to 
each other that go with a low rate of mobil- 
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ity allow opportunity for the induction of 
all into a way of life governed by a set of 
norms that is acceptable to the community 
as a whole and adequate to its needs. 

In chapter xiii we concluded that the 
organizations whose activities could be 
demonstrated to be causal factors in relation 
to moral integration were the schools and 
the churches. When these institutions defi- 
nitely oriented their activities toward the 
community as a whole, they had measurable 
integrative influence. This fits very well 
with our discussion earlier regarding the 
levels or aspects of conscience. When the 
school and the church turn their efforts in 
the direction of bringing into salience the 
moral norms required for a satisfactory city- 
wide social order, they actually help to pro- 
duce that order. When, however, they do 
not emphasize this orientation either by 
precept or by example, they seem to have 
little effect upon the moral integration of 
the community. This goes to prove that in- 
dividuals do not make adequate application 
of what they learn to particular levels of 
social organization unless their mentors 
lead them to make the application as an 
accompaniment of the learning process. 

We should once more call attention to the 
fact that in this study we have little infor- 
mation on the significance of the family as 
an independent factor in the moral integra- 
tion of a city. All we know is that moral 
integration and a low percentage of married 
women working tend to go together. It is 
highly probable that families receive as 
much as they give in the interaction of social 
units in a city. The whole nexus of commu- 
nity relationships, including churches and 
schools, is powerful in determining the fam- 
ily type. On the other hand, it is of course 
true that family lines transmit rather spe- 
cific cultural patterns and that the aggre- 
gate of these is influential in determining 
the city type. One handicap to the family’s 
causal effectiveness is the degree of mobility 
in the contemporary United States. Families 
that move a great deal and have to adapt 
frequently to new situations are likely to 
lose their socially activating role. Put in an- 
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other way, members of such families are 
likely to stress the orientation toward family 
welfare and not to have salient in their con- 
sciences the norms of community welfare; 
hence they may not be a force affecting 
much the moral integration of a city. 

The specifications for an optimal leader- 
ship group, given at the end of chapter xil, 
correspond with our theory of conscience. 
This theory would postulate that the best 
leaders would be men who can keep salient 
in their consciences the larger loyalties re- 
quired for community-wide moral integra- 
tion and can inspire others to do likewise: 
The seven points in chapter xii are all ra- 
tionally related to this concept. College edu- 
cation is relevant because it gives breadth 
of understanding. Business or political rea- 
sons or family tradition are not adequate 
motives for engaging actively in community 
affairs because they represent comparatively 
narrow orientations and do not bring into 
salience larger loyalties. The third and 
fourth points deal with the representative- 
ness in terms of groups within the city and 
in terms of different lengths of residence 
there. The former assures that the collective 
judgments of the leadership group with re- 
spect to community needs will be ade- 
quately informed; the latter, that their 
ways of dealing with matters will be neither 
traditional nor provincial. The necessity of 
social realism among the leaders is another 
aspect of the same thing; a conscience can 
only give effect to moral norms if the person 
understands thoroughly the problems of the 
community. The need for congeniality, 
though not cliquishness, among leaders re- 
flects the fact that they cannot act alone 
but must move forward as a group that has 
the whole community welfare as its guiding 
light. Finally, we found that those who 
recognize the importance of effort exerted 
through informal organization make the 
best leaders. It is not enough that the leader 
be passively loyal to the community as a 
whole; his devotion must be dynamically 
expressed through personal relations if it 1s 
to be effective. 

Our study has shown that the moral in- 
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tegration of large American cities is a many- 
faceted problem. What are its practical im- 
plications for those who wish to improve 
our cities? What help can the pure scientist 
interested in a natural phenomenon called 
moral integration give to those who have a 
practical, meliorative goal? 

At first glance, our findings might seem 
discouraging, because the importance of 
objective factors like population mobility 
and heterogeneity looms so large. On the 
surface it might seem that there is not much 
that can be done about them. We would not 
wish, for instance, artificially to lessen rates 
of population movement into various parts 
of the country, both because we need a mo- 
bile labor force and because the welfare of 
one whole section, the South, requires that 
it lose more of its population to other re- 
gions. Similarly, the degree of heteroge- 
neity that exists in any of our cities today is 
a fact. We would not wish to deport or 
otherwise reduce these minorities. To con- 
clude from these considerations that we are 
helpless with respect to these factors is too 
pessimistic. Mobility and heterogeneity do 
exercise a disintegrative influence at the 
present time. They will undoubtedly in some 
measure continue to do so. To the degree, 
however, that their effect is due to existing 
cultural attitudes of city people, the situa- 
tion is more hopeful. Newcomers can be 
brought rapidly into the web of city life and 
made to feel at home if leaders and organiza- 
tions have enough will to do it. Attitudes 
of prejudice and practices of discrimination 
toward national and racial minorities can be 
gradually overcome if a well-planned move- 
ment to that end is undertaken. Such 
achievements will not be easy, but they 
would pay off in terms of a well-ordered and 
creative community life. Take, for instance, 
the Negro minorities in our cities. Their dis- 
ruptive effects do not flow from the fact 
of racial difference itself but from the inter- 
pretation placed upon it by whites. It is this 
interpretation that has forced Negroes to 
live apart, that has kept their culture from 
becoming identical with that of white 
America, and that has fostered in Negroes 
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the personality traits which express frustra- 
tion and insecurity. This white interpreta- 
tion can be changed. Indeed, it is slowly be- 
ing changed. If men of good will would con- 
certedly set about to accelerate this process, 
there would be rich rewards in terms of 
community integration. 

In order to deal effectively with the 
problem of racial prejudice, or any other 
problem of city life, it is necessary to have 
meliorative influences flowing out from key 
points in the social structure. This is where 
leadership and the activities of organiza- 
tions come into play. It is most hopeful that 
we have found that community leaders and 
schools and churches can actually make a 
difference to the well-being of a city if they 
carry out their responsibilities intelligently, 
enthusiastically, and with a sense of devo- 
tion to civic welfare. 

So far as churches and schools are con- 
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cerned, our findings are not helpful in a de- 
tailed way. All we know is that it is impor- 
tant that these institutions specifically ori- 
ent at least some of their efforts toward 
community consciousness and community 
service. This is a promising point of depar- 
ture for further, more narrowly focused 
research. 

With respect to leadership, our knowledge 
is fuller. A city would be well advised, ac- 
cording to our findings, not to depend on a 
few, overburdened leaders, but to develop 
a large but co-operative leadership group, 
continually recruited from the well-educated 
younger persons in various occupational and 
ethnic segments of the population who have 
close contact with problem situations and 
strong motivation to improve them. With 
such a leadership group an American city 
can make great strides in improving its col- 
lective life. 
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